POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


(No. X. ) 


FELIX GRUNDY. 


Txoven the recent appointment of Mr. Grunpy to the emi- 
nent post of Attorney General of the United States, has brought 
him prominently before the country, as a high executive officer, 
and a distinguished professional man, yet he needed not that to 
place him in the series of our Political Portraits. A life now ad- 
vanced beyond three-score years, with a reputation never sullied— 
a consistency so marked as to secure the constant confidence of 
those with whom he has acted, and to make him an honored guide 
as well as trusted champion of the Democratic cause—an unflinch- 
ing support, while war was raging, of the honor of his country, a 
never tiring exertion to procure and sustain the success of her arms, 
and a ready and cordial eloquence to cheer on the patriot—in peace, 
constantly turning the opportunities of public place to the intro- 
duction and promotion of laws distinguished by a spirit of wise 
philanthropy, or calculated to extend, diffuse, and equalize, the 
benefit of our institutions in every part of our vast confederacy— 
these acts, and such conduct, Jong observed and known, would en- 
title him, without any distinction of place, to be included among 
those men on the incidents of whose lives their fellow-citizens 
love to dwell. A regard for consistent and faithful public servants 
is one of the most striking traits of American Democracy. Of 
the fickleness attributed to popular approbation in other countries, 
we have assuredly experienced but little, and the occasion is scarce- 
ly to be found, in which the Democratic party of the United States 
has deserted those who have been true to its principles. In most 
iustances—perhaps without an exception, in every instance—where 
those have lost its support who at one time stood high in its confi- 
dence, the change is to be traced to the recantation of declared 
opinions, to the ardor of ill-timed and importunate ambition, to 
the false calculations of vanity unwisely over-rating individual 
importance, or to the foolish freaks of personal rivalry and jeal- 
ousy. Such causes have too often separated from the Democratic 
party some of its ablest members, and justly deprived them of the 
honors they coveted. These would have been easily won by con- 
sistent and disinterested exertion for the public welfare, and a for- 
bearing and quiet reliance on that popular approval, which is sure 
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to be cheerfully conferred, sooner or later, on those by whom it is 
deserved. The truth of this is established by our political history 
from the earliest times of the Republic down to the present—from 
the days of Jefferson to those of the subject of this notice—and it 
ought, if properly weighed, to impress on the mind and conduct of 
every public man a useful lesson of forbearance, consistency, and 
ready but not selfish devotion in the service of his country. 

Fevix Grunpy is a native of Virginia, having been born among 
the mountains of Berkley county, on the eleventh of September, 
1777. His father had settled in that remote region, whieh was still 
subject to the ravages of the Indians, shortly after his emigration 
from England. Not long after the birth of this son, he penetrated 
yet farther to the West, and finally fixed his residence, about the 
year 1780, in Kentucky. This State which then formed the western 
portion of Virginia, was suffering under all the severities of Indian 
hostility; and during the closing years of the Revolutionary war, 
there were few of the brave settlers in its scarcely penetrated 
forests, who had not witnessed the uplifted and bloody tomahawk 
of the savage. It was not till the end of 1782 that the cessation 
of hostilities with England allowed an effective force to be sent to 
the western country. This, with the rapid inerease of population, 
soon enabled the hardy pioneers to eheck the outrages of their 
wily foe. ‘I was too young,” said Mr. Grundy, in an eloquent 
speech delivered in the Senate not long since, when some observa- 
tions recalled the early history of western adventure—“ I was too 
young to participate in these dangers and difficulties, but I can re- 
member when death was in almost every bush, and every thicket 
concealed an ambuscade. If I am asked to trace my memory back 
and name the first indelible impression it received, it would be the 
sight of my eldest brother bleeding and dying under the wounds in- 
flicted by the tomahawk and scalping knife. Another, and another, 
went in the same way! I have seen a widowed mother plundered 
of her whole property in a single night; from affluence and ease 
reduced to poverty in a moment, and compelled to labor with hei 
own hands to support and educate her last and favorite son—him 
who now addresses you!”’ “Sir,” said Mr. Grundy, addressing 
the Vice-President, in the course of the same speech, and looking 
round upon his associates in the Senate, “Sir, the ancient suffer- 
ings of the West were great. I knowit. I need turn to no docu- 
ment to teach me what they were. They are written upon my 
memory—a part of them upon my heart. Those of us who are 
here are but the remnant—the wreck of large families lost in ef- 
fecting the early settlement of the West. As I look around, I see 
the monuments of former suffering and woe—ask my colleague 
(General Desha) what he remembers? He will tell you that 
while his father was in pursuit of one party of Indians, another 
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band came and murdered two of his brothers. Inquire of yonder 
gentleman from Arkansas ( Governor Pope ) what became of his bro- 
ther-in-law, Oldham? He will tell you that he went out to battle 
but never returned. Ask that Representative from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Wickliffe ) where is his uncle, the gallant Hardin? He will 
answer that he was intrepid enough to carry a flag of truce to the 
hostile savages; they would not recognize the protection which 
the flag of peace threw around him, and he was slain. If I turn 
to my old classmate and friend, (Mr. Rowan) now a grave and 
potent Senator, f am reminded of a mother’s courage and intre- 
pidity, in the son whom she rescued from savage hands, when in 
the very grasp of death.” 

Among the hardships and sufferings of a school like this, bravery, 
independence, self-reliance, caution and wisdom, are imbibed, even 
in boyish days. From these harsh but useful lessons, were derived 
the traits which have since continued to characterize the man. A 
desire strongly displayed, as youth grew upon him, for instruction 
of a kind less rude—a marked fondness for books and study— 
was with difficulty gratified by his widowed mother. Her own 
slender resources, added to the few means of education which Ken- 
tucky could then afford, obliged her to become herself the princi- 
pal instructor of her child in his earlier years; and not until the 
establishment of a schoo] at Bardstown, by Dr. James Priestley, 
could she secure the liberal education which she so ardently wished 
him to enjoy. Among his fellow students were several persons 
who have since become eminently distinguished in the West, both 
in professional and political life. No one of these surpassed, and 
but few equalled him in the literary standing he attained. 

The first intention of Mr. Grundy’s mother was that he should 
be educated for the medical profession, but a talent for debate, 
evinced when at school, and his own subsequent wishes, ultimately 
led to the selection of the law. He pursued his legal studies under 
the direction of George Nicholas, then the most celebrated coun- 
sellor in Kentucky, and a statesman whose name is connected with 
the vigorous support of Democratic measures and principles—es- 
pecially on the permanent division between the two great parties 
which tuok place shortly after. A personal friendship was cement- 
ed by similarity of opinion on public measures—idem velle et sen- 
tire de republica—and until the death of his venerable preceptor, 
Mr. Grundy enjoyed the benefit of his wisdom, and participated in 
his warmest affections. His admission to the Kentucky bar oc- 
curred about 1797. 

His entrance on a professional career was speedily followed by 
his appearance in political life. In 1799 a Convention was called 
for the purpose of revising the Constitution of Kentucky. To 
this body he was elected a delegate from Washington county, 
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where he resided. He was a frequent, and proved himself to be, 
an able debater. The principal point towards which his exertions 
were directed, was the establishment, by the fundamental law, of 
a system of circuit courts throughout the State. It was not, how- 
ever, deemed an advisable measure at that time, by the Convention, 
but the Legislature were authorized by a clause in the Constitu- 
tion to establish such courts, subordinate to the supreme appellate 
tribunal, as they should in future deem expedient. 

With the adjournment of the Convention, Mr. Grundy’s public 
services did not terminate. He was soon after elected a representa- 
tive in the General Assembly, and continued to be a member of that 
body by successive reélections until November, 1806. The measure 
he principally exerted himself to carry, was the establishment of the 
circuit court system which he had failed to induce the Convention 
to adopt. He was satisfied that this was the only plan for securing 
uniformity of judicial decision and practice, bringing justice prompt- 
ly and frequently to every man’s door, and giving to all the citizens 
equal participation in the learning and ability of the principal judges. 
For several sessions he pursued his favorite measure with various 
but never complete success, until in the year 1802 it was adopted 
by a large vote of both Houses. Even this, however, proved in- 
sufficient. It was negatived by the Governor, and returned to the 
Legislature with the reasons of his disapproval. ‘These were again 
discussed ; but the views of Mr. Grundy were ultimately sustained, 
and the measure became a law by a constitutional majority of both 
Houses. Another subject which occupied his attention, as much 
almost as the previous one, and during the greater part of time 
when he was in the Assembly, was the protection of actual settlers 
who had purchased public lands from the State. The system of 
sales on credit, the injurious consequences of which, both to those 
who bought and those who sold, had not at that time been fully de- 
veloped, had been adopted in Kentucky. The necessary result 
was, that there were numbers of settlers who, having devoted their 
means to reclaiming their lands from the wilderness, were unable 
to meet the payments due to the State, and were thus subjected to 
the loss of their hard-earned property. Frequent efforts to enforce 
the forfeiture of these lands were opposed by Mr. Grundy, and he 
was mainly instrumental in the adoption of a course of judicious 
and liberal indulgence. The year 1802 was marked by an interest- 
ing occurrence in his legislative career. He was engaged for several 
days in a debate conducted with great animation and ability, almost 
exclusively between Mr. Clay and himself. A law had been passed 
to incorporate an insurance company, of which the avowed object 
was to insure boats and cargoes on the Ohio and Mississippi. Into 
this law a clause was introduced which, after authorizing the corpo- 
ration to receive and assign bonds, bills, and notes, in the course 
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of its business, declared that “‘such notes as were payable to bearer 
might be assigned by delivery.”” Under this provision, the compa- 
ny assumed the right to exercise banking powers. As soon as this 
assumption was known, Mr. Grundy introduced a bill to repeal the 
law ; it became the subject of a warm debate between him and Mr. 
Clay ; and finally, after six days discussion, passed the House and 
subsequently the Senate. The Governor, however, refusing his 
approval, it was returned to the House, where it again passed, after 
renewed debate. It failed in the Senate, the second time, for want 
of a constitutional majority. In this indirect manner was the first 
bank established in Kentucky. 

In the autumn of 1806 Mr. Grundy was appointed a judge of the 
Court of Appeals; and in March following, on the removal of Judge 
Todd to the Supreme Court of the United States, he became his 
successor as Chief Justice of the State. The inadequate salary of 
the office, however, and the little attention he had been able to give 
to his professional business or private affairs, while engaged in the 
pursuits of public life, induced him, in the year 1808, to resign his 
office and to devote himself exclusively to his profession. Believing 
that he could do this with more success in Tennessee, and especially 
that absence from Kentucky would effectually withdraw him from 
public life, he removed to Nashville, which became from that time 
the place of his permanent residence. In his professional exertions 
he met with the distinguished success due to his ability and legal 
acquirements. His practice became lucrative and extensive. His 
services were constantly demanded in the adjoining States ; and he 
stood, by general consent, among the most prominent members of 
the Western bar. The love of political life was not, however, ex- 
tinguished. The controversy, rapidly tending to a war, between 
America and England, enlisted his patriotic feelings, and roused his 
scarcely dormant desire again to participate in public affairs. When, 
therefore, in 1811, his Democratic fellow-citizens selected him as a 
candidate for Congress, he did not refuse the offer, which resulted 
in his aJmost unanimous election. 

Mr. Grundy took his seat in the House of Representatives on the 
fourth of November, 1811, being the commencement of the first 
session of the twelfth Congress. It was a proof of the high repu- 
tation which he brought with him to Washington, that he was im- 
mediately placed by the Speaker on the Committee of Foreign 
Relations—a body to whom, it was well known, would be pecu- 
liarly intrusted the consideration of the vital topics then pending 
between this country and Great Britain, and which, in fact, seemed 
already to involve the question of peace or war. His feelings on 
that subject were candidly and fully made known. He seized an 
early occasion, and in his first speech declared, that unless Great 
Britain would rescind or satisfactorily modify her Orders in Council, 
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and abandon entirely the impressment of American seamen, he was 
in favor of a declaration of war. These opinions, boldly avowed, 
and sustained with his usual and impressive eloquence, were cheer- 
fully hailed by those who believed the time for decisive measures 
had arrived, as assuring in their support the hearty codperation of 
the West. But they drew down upon hin, in a corresponding de- 
gree, the displeasure of those who were opposed to such a course; 
and he was soon selected as a special object of abuse and calumny 
by the Federal newspapers. He had not, however, been trained in 
that hardy school of public service through which we have seen 
him pass, to be affected by such attacks. Finding, from day to day, 
that no mode of redress was left but ‘to oppose force to force in 
defence of our national rights,” he strenuously advocated, both in 
the Committee and in the House, at an early period of the session, 
the bill, which eventually passed, to raise an additional military 
force. When, on the first of June, 1812, the Message of the Pre- 
sident recommending war was referred to the Committee of Foreign 
Relations, he cordially united in the able report by which that re- 
commendation was justified; and during the sessions with closed 
doors, in which it was for several days warmly, and even violently, 
discussed, he was among the principal of those by whom it was 
eloquently and successfully vindicated. He met with a just reward 
in the feelings of his constituents. They sustained him, not only 
with the voice of unanimous approbation, but by their prompt and 
gallant actions. ‘They proved themselves ready on the instant to 
uphold with their arms the measures of which their representative 
was the advocate. 

Mr. Grundy continued in Congress during the three following 
sessions, embracing the principal portion of the war. The ab- 
sorbing topics of discussion throughout this period, were the va- 
rious bills of necessity, introduced to raise funds by loans and 
taxation, for its prosecution, and to increase and strengthen the 
Army and Navy. There was scarcely a debate on these subjects in 
which he did not participate. He had voted for the war, as, in his 
opinion, just and indispensable to the honor of the country. He 
was, therefore, in favor of prosecuting it with vigor. Every ma- 
tured measure of offence or defence found in him a willing, ready, 
and able friend; and when it became necessary to resort to ex- 
tensive taxation, he, without hestitation, voted for and advocated, 
the whole system as proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means. It was against measures such as these that the partisan 
spirit of the Federal Opposition was principally directed. They 
knew that without men and money the war could not be success- 
fully maintained. They believed that its failure must overwhelm 
its champions with popular indignation and disgrace. There were 
those among them with whom the love of country was a feeling 
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less strong than dislike to those in place. Partisans so reckless 
deemed it no disgrace to adopt every measure in their power to 
prevent the enlistment of men, or the filling of government loans. 
Actuated by this spirit, they did not hesitate, in some portions of 
the Union, to proclaim as foes to their country all who lent their 
money at this time of need to the National Treasury; and in- 
stances were not wanting of their being denounced from the sa- 
cred desk as enemies of God and man. Mr. Grundy, in one of 
his speeches, while advocating the justice of the war, took occasion, 
especially, to notice this highly unpatriotic conduct. After review- 
ing the series of measures, adopted for the avowed purpose of dis- 
couraging enlistments and preventing loans to the Government, he 
exposed, in forcible language, the real guilt of such proceedings. 
“They,” said he, in concluding his remarks, ‘“* who discourage en- 
listments, or use their influence to prevent loans to the Govern- 
ment, are, in my judgment, guilty of moral treason. By such 
conduct they are weakening the arm of their country and strength- 
ening that of the enemy, more effectually than if they were at once 
to pass over and place themselves in his ranks to fight against their 
countrymen. It is true, the Constitution and laws will not punish 
them, but they must, and will receive the decided condemnation of 
every patriot.” Language such as this drew down upon him the 
undivided odium of those who had pursued the course he so un- 
equivocally reprobated. He became the constant theme of their 
anathemas, and it may not be uninteresting to record one, from among 
the many specimens that might be found, of the manner in which his 
manly exposition of their covert hostility to their country was 
denounced. 

“What,” writes one of these reckless partisans, “if we now 
lend them money? They will not make peace. They will still 
hanker for Canada. They will still assemble forces and shed blood 
on our western frontier. Mere pride, if nothing else, would make 
them do it. The motives which first brought on the war will still 
continue it, if money can be had. But some say—will you let the 
country become bankrupt? No, the country will never become 
bankrupt. But pray do not prevent the abusers of their trust be- 
coming bankrupt. Do not prevent them from becoming odious to 
the public and replaced by better men. Any Federalist who lends 
money to Government must go and shake hands with James Ma- 
pison, and claim fellowship with Fer1x Grunpy. Let him no 
more call himself a Federalist and friend to his country. He with 


BE CALLED BY OTHERS INFAMOUS.” 


Against language such as this Mr. Grundy found an ample shield 
in the increased affection and confidence which he obtained among 
his Republican friends, but especially among his own high-spirited 
The latter had been from the first the brave and 


constituents. 
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gallant supporters of the war. The army was filled with volun- 
teers from among them, and it was in allusion to their readiness 
every where to serve their country that he remarked in reply to an 
assertion of the right of the militia not to pass beyond the limits of 
the United States, “that his constituents had never studied geo- 
graphical boundaries when contending against the enemies of their 
country; and that it was enough for them to know where the foe 
was to be found, in order to assert their constitutional right to 
meet him.” 

From the time Mr. Grundy left Congress until the year 1829, he 
took no direct part in public affairs with the exception of serving 
for a few sessions as a member of the Legislature of Tennessee. 
He was indeed occasionally employed in temporary official trusts 
in which his services were sought on account of his ability and high 
integrity ; and among these, ought to be particularly mentioned, the 
settlement he effected of the boundary line with Kentucky, which 
had long been a subject of fierce and threatening controversy and 
repeated though unsuccessful negotiation. But during these fifteen 
years his professional duties and the nurture and education of his 
children formed his principal and favorite employment; and he had 
every reason to be gratified in the high legal reputation and suc- 
cessful practice he continued to enjoy—and not less in the happi- 
ness and freedom from misfortune which attended his domestic life. 

In 1829, on the resignation of Mr. Eaton as a Senator in Con- 
gress, Mr. Grundy was elected his successor and took his seat in the 
Senate on the seventh of December. His term expiring on the 
fourth of March, 1833, he was reélected for the succeeding six years; 
and has continued a member of that body until lately placed by Mr. 
Van Buren in his cabinet, as Attorney General of the United States. 
Throughout this period he held a distinguished rank as an able de- 
bater and judicious counsellor. To the firm support which his 
strong and unchanged Democratic opinions would naturally have 
induced him to give to the administration of General Jackson, he 
added that confidence in his wisdom, and that warm personal regard, 
which had grown up and were cemented by an intimate association 
of more than twenty years. When the Senate rung with the fierce 
denunciations of his political foes and rivals, upon the removal of 
the public money from the Bank of the United States, Mr. Grundy 
not only supported that measure by unanswerable views of its 
policy and justice, but vindicated the motives and character of the 
President with all the warmth and spirit of ancient friendship. 

Few debates involving important public principles occurred, du- 
ring the nine years he was in the Senate, without his participation 
in them. He sustained the right of the Executive to remove per- 
sons from office, as one founded on a fair construction of the Con- 
stitution, and practised without question for forty years; but in so 
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doing he did not recognise a mere difference of political opinions, un- 
accompanied by the abuse of official power or influence,as affording 
a just ground for its exercise. In the repeated discussions to which 
the tariff of 1828 gave rise, he seized every occasion to express 
his opposition to that measure. His opinion was, that the power 
to impose duties on imports could not be rightfully used for the 
purpose of protecting domestic manufactures, except to the extent 
of the selection of particular objects for taxation within the limits 
of the revenue actually necessary for legitimate purposes. When 
the events connected with this subject assumed their serious aspect 
in 1833, he used all means to effect the passage of the Compromise 
Bill, was a member of the committee by whom it was remodelled, 
and was among those who were most instrumental in warding off 
the shock threatened by a conflict between the general confederacy 
and a single State. Upon all measures connected with the abolition 
of slavery he has acted with the same republican spirit, and evinced 
the same anxious desire to preserve unimpaired the well settled 
compromises of the Constitution. 

While in the Senate Mr. Grundy successively held the prominent 
posts of Chairman of the Committees on Post Offices and on the 
Judiciary. The former proved to be a place of great labor and 
responsibility, and required an examination into the whole history 
and business of the Post Office Department, accompanied with ela- 
borate and voluminous reports. That branch of the Executive had 
never been previously organized on the principles of strict accounta- 
bility which existed in the others; and the result of these investi- 
gations was, to place it upon the same footing, by a Jaw matured in 
1836, of equal benefit to the Department and the community. As 
Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, he introduced and 
carried through many important bills. Two of them particularly 
deserve notice. The first, was to extend to the new States the cir- 
cuit courts of which they had never yet enjoyed the advantages, 
and thus give to their laws, institutions and practice, the considera- 
tion in the decisions of the Supreme Court, only to be obtained by 
having their own judges on its bench. The other, was a bill violent- 
ly resisted, but successfully vindicated and at last triumphantly car- 
ried, of which the object was to prevent institutions chartered by 
Congress from issuing notes after their charter had expired; it 
was intended not only to prevent such an abuse of trust for the fu- 
ture, but to stop, as it effectually did, the unjustifiable conduct of 
the Bank of the United States chartered by Pennsylvania, in flood- 
ing the country with irresponsible notes originally made on the faith 
and under the guarantee of an act of Congress. 

The close of Mr. Grundy’s legislative career was marked by a 
philanthropic act whose usefulness, it is to be hoped, will be wide- 
ly felt; he introduced, at the late session of Congress, a bill which 
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was subsequently passed, with little alteration, to secure the lives of 
passengers on board of steamboats; its provisions were carefully 
considered and it cannot be doubted that, if properly carried into 
effect, they will tend to check the great and apparently increasing 
disregard for the security of human lives from this cause. 

On the first of September, 1838, he became Attorney General of 
the United States, being the first time he ever received an appoint- 
ment under the General Government; and, with the exception of 
his very brief term on the bench of the Supreme Court of Ken- 
tucky, the only occasion in along course of public life, on which he 
has held an office not derived immediately from the suffrages of his 
constituents. 

In person Mr. Grundy is of the usual height, and his countenance 
though marked by a mild and bland expression, is full of intelli- 
gence. His conversation is characterized by easy humor and his 
manners are simple and unaffected. Though not of a disposition 
to permit difference in political sentiments to affect his private in- 
tercourse, he is yet remarkable for his own consistency and firm- 
ness in adhering to those principles which he adopted in the outset 
of public life. Commencing as a Republican of the old school he 
has so continued without deviation; and no circumstances, however 
trying, have induced him to waver from his early faith. As a Se- 
nator he always felt that pride of place, justifiable in one who had 
so entirely achieved a prominent position by his own exertions, 
and although in wit and sarcasm he had no superior, yet he has never 
been found to indulge in remarks unsuited to the high theatre in 
which he acted so conspicuous a part. Never did he degrade the 
elevated body of which he was a member by language that could 
not fail to lower it in public estimation. He eloquently and con- 
clusively vindicated, on more than one occasion, the majority of 
which he was a part, from the imputation of a disregard for its in- 
dependence and honor; and he defended the Senate itself from the 
charge that it could be ever lost to the manly assertion of its own 
rights. It was during one of these debates that he concluded a 
very able speech, of which unfortunately there is no report, by the 
following language illustrative of these opinions—which we quote, 
by the way, rather as the sentiment of the speaker, than as exactly 
our own opinion. “If,” said he, the time shall come when the 
Goddess of Liberty can find no resting place in the Executive 
mansion; when the spirit of faction shall expel her from the other 
end of the Capitol—yet she will still linger about this chamber un- 
willing to be gone; and if at last, she shall be compelled to take 
her final flight, the parting impress of her feet will be found upon 
that dome which overshadows the American Senate.” 
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THE EXILE. 


As, wearily, upon a lonely strand, 
Whose rugged front the ocean billow laves, 
Wanders an Exile from a distant land,— 
Far o’er that wild infinity of waves 
Sending his soul’s sad flight, as though its wing, 
Dove-like, some leaf of hope back to its ark might bring ;— 


As on that orb which, setting now to him, 
Sheds on his own loved home its dawning ray, 
Through the thick film of tears his eyes that dim, 
His yearning gaze still lingers—ah, who may 
Measure or tell the gathered griefs of years 
From the heart’s bitterest depth o’erflowing in those tears ! 


No voice comes to him o’er the waste of waves, 
But the wild dashing of the unresting surge, 
And that dim moan from ocean’s mystic caves 
Forever echoing like a solemn dirge, 
As though of thousand spirit-voices swelling, 
Far down below, to chaunt the drowning seaman’s knelling. 


No voice like those dear tones, by love’s lip spoken, 
Whose memories yet murmur on his ear,— 
No imaged word or smile—no sign—no token— 
With one bright beam that aching gloom to cheer— 
How like an angel’s visit might it bless, 
To soothe and nerve his spirit’s fainting weariness! 


Nor voice nor sign !—and is he then forgot, 
So soon, so utterly, so lightly, there 
Whither ’mid all the anguish of its lot, 
As to the heaven of mortal hope and prayer, 
His faithful heart still sends its deep, sad yearning,— 
Like a slow fire within his wasted bosom burning! 
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The breeze which round his throbbing brow is playing, 
As it would gently cool its aching fever, 
Late round that heart’s far, blessed home was straying, 
Where still its thoughts, its prayers, are hovering ever— 
Does not the Spirit of the Zephyr bring 
One thought, one prayer, for him, upon its viewless wing ? 


He may not know—and what is hope’s frail trust, 
For human heart on it alone to lean! 
For aye too often, trampled in the dust, 
Bleeding and pierced, hath such fond heart been seen, 
Which rested for its very life, alas, | 
Upon that quivering reed—that trembling spear of glass! | 


Mightiest and frailest thing of mortal birth 
Art thou, oh Love !—for thougn thou oft canst scorn | 
Like the proud oak the blast that shakes the earth, 
Too oft the flower whose loveliness the morn 
Hath smiled upon—whose blight eve weeps to see, 
In gentlest tears of dew—were fitter type of thee. 


The absent—the proscribed—the unmentioned—how 
Should woman’s tempted heart yet cling to him, 
Unfettered in its faith by bond or vow! 
For, ah, time hath a subtle power to dim 
Those hues of fancy which the fair young Hours 
Of love’s communion weave from summer’s brightest flowers. 


Peace, murmurer !—nor let one wild doubt dare 
Blaspheme the holiness of woman’s love,— 
Which when most tried and tempted most can bear, 
Its immortality of truth to prove,— 
Brightest the glow-worm’s ray in darkest night, 
And shall the cloud e’er quench the star’s heav’n-kindled light ! | 


Yet still, ah, who can chide, that many an hour 
His weary spirit flag and faint—surrendered, 
As in a nightmare spell, to the dark power 
Of that despair of hope deferred engendered,— 
And as through dreary mists his sad steps go, 
The lamp that guides their way burn sometime dim and low! 
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Not ever thus—ofttimes it flames on high, 
All earth and heaven with its own glory flushing, 
As the young dawn, from its far-radiant eye, 
O’er darkest cloud can shed its own bright blushing,— 
Oh, not of earth that light—and ever may 
The etherial love that fired, still feed the sacred ray! 


Oh, fearless then and free his spirit goes, 
Proudly as soars the eagle toward the sun, 
And o’er its own earth-sullied darkness glows 
A glory from the light it looks upon ; 
Fair smiles its hope, and nerves its flagging will, 
Its weary lot to bear, unbent, unbroken still. 


A power art thou of more than mortal birth, 
—I know thee now—oh Love !—that canst inspire 
Thus gloriously a spirit of the earth, 
As with the breathing of a heavenly fire, 
With thine own essence—gentle, fair, and pure, 
Fearless to dare and trust, and mighty to endure. 


Thine is a power, within the torpid spirit, 
To quicken into life each slumbering seed 
That from its heaven-birth it doth inherit, 
Bidding it spring to glorious word and deed,—- 
And aye in proud aspiring fix its eye 
On all that’s great and good, true, beautiful, and high. 


Thine, like a scroll to bid the darkness flee, 
O’er the fair face of earth and nature dwelling,— 
Each gloomy doubt, each low despondency, 
Each base desire, each demon passion, quelling,— 
And to the heav’n-touched eye all things disclosing 
Bright in the light of love and harmony reposing. 


Thus as despair or hope alternate sway 
The hours of that sad Exile slow and long, 
In low wild wailings breathes his lyre’s lay, 
Or proud and soaring swells its loftier song— 
Ah, when to its loved home shall fate restore 
That banished heart, and sadness sway the lyre no more! 
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THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT.* 





M. De Montbel’s life of the younger Napoleon is certainly one 
of the curiosities of literature. That a minister of Charles the 
Tenth, exiled with that unlucky monarch from his native country, 
should employ the leisure of his banishment in Austria in composing 
a memoir of the Son of the Man who raised his towering empire 
on the overthrow of the Bourbon kingdom, is one of those curious 
results of the vicissitudes of fortune which are continually proving 
that history is more incredible than romance. With familiarity un- 
restrained, indeed encouraged, and with access to the best and most 
authentic sources and materials of information, M. De Montbel also 
had a subject rich in the sympathies, the glories, and the mysteri- 
ous realities, of the extraordinary offspring of the most wonderful 
man and marriage of modern times. And he handles his subject 
with a fervor, delicacy, and pathos, that heighten its intrinsic at- 
tractions. Of the regal and Austrian coloring of his portrait we 
may beware, while it is difficult to resist the touches of domestic 
love and goodness that abound init. But making due allowances 
for the influences under which he compiled this highly interest- 
ing memoir, it is but justice to acknowledge, that the well-beloved 
object of so much tenderness, hope, and panegyric, was one of the 
most remarkable and promising youths of any age or country. 
With such principles, personal merits, education, family, and popu- 
lar alliances, it is difficult to imagine what might have been his 
destiny, had but health and a good constitution been united with 
his other preéminent advantages. Whether a frail body was un- 
dermined and consumed by the workings of an imprisoned spirit, 
that cancer of the soul, even while surrounded and sustained by 
the utmost personal kindness and affection, it is impossible to say. 
But we may conceive how a youth of ambitious and thoughtful 
temper, passionately alive to his immense father’s overwhelming 
renown, yet conscientious, dutiful, and grateful to his Austrian 
kindred,—while burning to distinguish his devotion to Napoleon’s 
memory, languishing and dying on the very proscenium of the 
vast theatre of his utmost triumphs,—we may well conceive that 
the susceptibilities of such a son, so situated, might wear and 
waste and wither a stouter frame, and bring the ill-starred Duke 
of Reichstadt’s young hairs with sorrow to a premature grave. 

The French Revolution of 1830, could not fail to stir up every 
drop of French blood in the body of a youth just then of an age 
for romantic enthusiasm, noble action, and love of country. We 





*Le Duc de Reichstadt, par M. de Montbel, ancien ministre du Roi Charles X. 
Paris, 1832. 
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all know how it excited even the sober and thinking people of this 
remote region. It reached America in the beginning of September, 
and must needs have roused the long dormant hopes of the sur- 
viving male head of the Bonaparte family (having resided for fif- 
teen years, in philosophical retirement, on the banks of the Dela- 
ware) to see it restored if not to the throne, at least to the country 
of the French, with the heir of Napoleon at their head, and his re- 
spectable uncle the protector of the young Astyanax,—as his father 
called him on the memorable occasion of his leaving Paris. But 
on the twentieth of the same month, the tidings of the Revolution 
were followed by accounts of the proclamation of the Duke of 
Orleans as King of the French. Joseph Bonaparte’s letter to the 
Chamber of Deputies was nevertheless sent to France, reclaiming 
the right of his nephew to the crown; and there is no doubt that 
young Napoleon himself, his grandfather the Emperor of Austria, 
and Prince Metternich, as is sufficiently disclosed in M. De Mont- 
bel’s work, contemplated with solicitude the reéstablishment of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, not only as the rightful, but the most accepta- 
ble and desirable occupant, by whatever title, of the vacant su- 
preme authority of France. There was a strong Bonaparte party 
then, much more so than is supposed; and the Republicans were 
ready to act with them for the restoration of Napoleon the Second. 
General Lafayette’s great influence was exerted with Louis Philippe 
so far, at least, as to prevail on him to recall the Bonaparte family 
to their homes and possessions in France, which Louis Philippe 
promised to do, so soon as it could be settled with the several 
foreign powers with whom the banishment of the Bonapartes was 
stipulated by treaties. ‘To this effect we believe General Lafayette 
wrote to the Count of Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte,) with many ex- 
pressions of kindness and goodwill. The General vindicated his 
agency in the choice of the Duke of Orleans; but he wrote in the 
strongest terms of respect for Joseph. It was the opinion of many 
Americans, as well as French, having good opportunities, and well 
qualified to form a correct judgment, that if he would, as guardian 
of his nephew, without any claim of personal right, throw himself 
on the grateful recollections of the French, they would sustain the 
young Napoleon’s claims to the French throne, and hold it for him 
till the Austrian Government permitted him to seek it in person ; 
which it was believed the Emperor and Prince Metternich would 
allow, if it could be undertaken with probability of success. M. 
De Montbel gives the Austrian version of this affair in the fifth 
chapter of his work; a version composed after the exigency. But 
there is a French version, too, and perhaps even a transatlantic one. 
A personage visited Vienna, M. De Montbel informs us, whose 
name, celebrated in the annals of the Revolution and of the Empire, 
is blended with all the epochs of the history of French political 
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convulsions, commissioned with positive propositions in favor of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, under cover of a totally different mission ; 
and his communications were listened to, but with a cool compo- 
sure which disconcerted his projects. Prince Metternich asked for 
guaranties, and so forth. It matters little now to develope this in- 
tervention, since the object of it is no more, and was not then put 
forward with French alacrity, but held back with German pro- 
crastination, till too late. 

There can be no doubt that Joseph Bonaparte was much urged 
and encouraged to make the attempt, by credible representations 
which impressed on him the duty of affording those who were 
anxious to restore his family an opportunity of doing so. The 
Orleanists were then considered the weakest party in France; the 
Napoleonists the strongest; and the Henriquists the next strong :— 
the Republicans, with very little force, owing to the fears of a 
reign of terror, and, moreover, willing to unite with the Napoleon- 
ists. It was deemed best by the opponents of the Orleans dynasty, 
to suffer the movement to be purely popular and spontaneous, to 
avoid all conspiracy and secret contrivance, and leave to events 
their natural developement. 

On the twentieth July, 1832, Joseph Bonaparte sailed from Phi- 
ladelphia for England, where he arrived on the sixteenth August. 
Two days after his departure, the Duke of Reichstadt died, and 
tidings of his death was the first intelligence his uncle received on 
landing at Liverpool. After three years residence in England, he 
returned to America, arriving at Philadelphia on the eighteenth 
October, 1835. On the first July, 1836, he sailed from New York 
on his return to England ; and has resided in or near London ever 
since,—but intending, however, it is understood, to reéstablish 
himself finally, this winter, at his estate, called Point Breeze, on 
the Delaware, near Bordentown, New Jersey. It is said that Napo- 
leon, after his last abdication, when contemplating America as his 
place of retreat, (before he gave himself up to the English), desig- 
nated to his brother, on the map, this spot, as that which he (the Em- 
peror) would prefer in this country,—between the two principal 
cities, on a large river, in the midst of every rural, and near every 
city, accommodation. There, surrounded by the memorials of his 
much cherished brother, the Count of Survilliers, has long lived 
with all the gratification of respect in philosophical retirement. 

From the time Napoleon united the imperial diadem of France 
to the iron crown of Italy, three memorable campaigns saw him 
triumph successively in the capitals of Austria and Prussia. The 
victories of Ulm and Austerlitz, of Jena and Friedland, of Eck- 
muhl and Wagram, dictated the treaties of Tilsit, Presburg, and 
Vienna. Austria and Prussia were forced, trembling, to submit to 
the mutilation of their territories, and the terrible alliance of the 
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conqueror. After a thousand years existence, the ancient Ger- 
manic Empire was utterly crushed; Napoleon distributed the frag- 
ments among kings of his own creation, princes henceforward his 
vassals, his tributaries, and whom he subdued entirely to his will, 
by creating himself protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
Mediator of the Confederation of Switzerland, he stripped her of 
her liberty, ner resources, and her soldiers. His brothers, adorned 
with the title of kings, served him as prefects to govern Spain, 
Naples, Westphalia, Holland. He recalled kings and kingdoms at 
pleasure. His immense empire, extending from the shores of the 
Baltic to the Pyrenees, numbered among its towns, Rome, Ham- 
burg, Lubeck, and Amsterdam. Forty-two millions of men bore the 
name of Frenchmen; an equal number obeyed his sword. An heir 
was wanting to this formidable inheritance. Born of a Revolution 
whose whole religion consisted in hatred of kings, the triumphant 
soldier demanded the daughter of the Czars, and his pride pre- 
sented Maria Louisa to France as the most splendid, the noblest of 
his trophies. The Revolution also was conquered. 

At her accession to the throne of Napoleon, the young Empress 
was received with acclamation and homage; sumptuous and brilliant 
festivals succeeded one another; when their splendor was obscured 
and suddenly interrupted by one of those sinister accidents which, 
like the mysterious and terrible characters at the feast of Belshaz- 
zar, reveal the truth of a frightful future to the fears of nations. 

A rapid fire devours the brilliant but fragile edifice in which the 
Prince of Schwarzenberg had surrounded the newly married couple 
with all Austria and Europe furnished of illustrious—all France had 
that was powerful. The joyous music of the dance is suddenly 
interrupted by cries of terror, of anguish, and despair. A female 
torn from the flames throws herself into them again—a mother 
seeking her daughter among the numerous victims,—the edifice falls 
to the earth—Pauline De Schwarzenberg is no more: young, 
amiable, beautiful, she is snatched from the tenderness of her 
noble husband, of her young family, of that cherished daughter 
for whom she had sacrificed herself, in striving to save her froma 
danger she no Jonger suffered. 

People again saw those fatal omens of a terrible conclusion 
which darkened the nuptials of Marie Antoinette; they seemed to 
foresee the still more awful conflagration which, setting fire to the 
world, would break out between France and Austria. Napoleon 
and Schwarzenberg would meet, but henceforward elsewhere than 
at festivals. This passing impression, however, was soon effaced 
in the great movement of prosperity and power. How, indeed, 
eould they believe in catastrophes? What struggle was to be fear- 
ed at the sight of such power? What enemy were they to dread? 
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Besides, of what could Napoleon be ambitious? What did there 
remain for him to ask of fortune? 

The confinement of Maria Louisa was extremely painful. It 
might be said that the child was averse to entering a world where 
he was only to appear for an instant to surrender his young destiny 
to all the caprices of fortune. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning ; a hundred and one guns an- 
nounced tumultuously to the capital that an heir was born to the 
ruler of Europe; couriers set off in every direction to announce 
this great event to the cities of the Empire, and to all the foreign 
courts. With a rapidity till then unexampled, four days after the 
birth of the King of Rome, M. de Tettenborn, aid-de-camp to the 
Prince of Schwarzenberg, arrived at Vienna, bearing the news to 
the Emperor. 

Napoleon, in the exultation of his joy, hastened to show his son 
to the Princes of his family, to the Ministers of the Powers, to the 
Dignitaries of the Crown, to the State Corporations, admitted to 
present their homage to him. 

On this solemn occasion the Senate neglected not to renew the 
oft repeated assurances of its immoveable fidelity to Napoleon ; and 
its President might believe in the truth of the predictions which he 
addressed to the Prince in the following words : 

“Your people salute, with unanimous acclamation, this new star 
which has just risen in the horizon of France, and whose first ray 
dissipates the very last of the shadows of future darkness. Provi- 
dence, sire, who has so visibly conducted your high destinies in 
giving us this first-born of the Empire, desires to teach the world 
that there will descend from you a race of heroes not less lasting 
than the glory of your name and the institutions of your genius. 

‘‘ Suffer, sire, that on this day the Senate mingle its dearest sen- 
timents with the first of its duties, and that we separate not our re- 
spectful tenderness for the son of the great Napoleon, from the 
holy obligations which attach us to the heirs of the monarchy; as 
also that, in the homage we have just presented to your majesty, 
we do not sever the humble offering of our love for your sacred 
person, from the tribute of our profound respect and our immoveable 
fidelity.” 

Such were some of the pompous, the imposing, and the ominous 
circumstances that attended the birth of young Napoleon. 

From this abridgment of M. de Montbel’s rather florid preface, 
we proceed to lay before the reader a biographical and character- 
istic outline, formed by merely translated detachments of his work, 
in such arrangements as may serve to depict the noble youth whose 
birth, character, habits, principles, life, and death, it is our object 
to present,—omitting the great events of his father’s career, with 
some of whose closing scenes M. de Montbel enlarges his biography 
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of the son. Familiar as they are to every one, we need not repeat 
them, nor suffer more than a mere transient view of the mother to 
intercept the picture of the son, whom we wish to exhibit by him- 
self. America has this remarkable local interest in the Bonaparte 
and Bourbon epics and episodes. The reigning King of the French, 
with his two brothers, was here some time. The British Govern- 
ment agreed with Bonaparte, in 1802, to send Louis the Eighteenth, 
Charles the Tenth, and all their family and followers, to Canada, 
and keep them there. Napoleon's plan, in 1815, was to make this 
country his residence; and his brother, coming here at that time, 
has been among us almost ever since. 

On the fifth of September the Emperor was on the confines of 
Moscow making preparations for the battle of Borodino, giving 
orders for that great action which was to begin at daybreak,—sur- 
rounded by the chiefs of his army, who were receiving his instruc- 
tions. Suddenly Count Bausset, prefect of the palace, arrives at the 
camp, sent there by Maria Louisa to deliver to him the portrait of 
the King of Rome. At this news all preparations are suspended. 
In the impatience of his joy he orders the picture to be unpacked 
and placed without delay in his tent. 

It was painted with great talent by Gerard,—the young prince re- 
presented reclining in his cradle,—a sceptre and the globe for his 
rattle. Napoleon contemplated with transport the features of his 
son. He called the officers of his household and the generals who 
awaited his orders, that they might share the satisfaction which 
filled his heart. ‘Do you believe, gentlemen,” said he, “if my son 
were fifteen there would be nothing but his likeness among so 
many brave men?”? A moment afterwards he added, “this por- 
trait is really admirable ;—I am charmed with it!” 

He would have it placed outside of his tent on a chair, that all 
the officers and soldiers of his guard might look at it, and find in it 
further motives for renewed inspirations of courage for the great 
action that was to take place the next day. The portrait remained 
thus all day exposed to the eager looks of the soldiers. It was 
afterwards placed in Napoleon’s chamber in the Kremlin. 

We pass now to Napoleon’s abdication and the departure of the 
Empress and her son for Austria. 

The twenty-ninth of March Maria Louisa left the Tuileries to 
repair to Rambouillet, a royal castle destined to witness other mis- 
fortunes. When they attempted to take the young prince to his 
mother, who was waiting for him, to set out, he made unusual re- 
sistance, cried, screamed, his little hands seized the draperies of 
his apartment—“ I will not,” said he, “leave the palace!’’ Mr. 
de Canisi, the officer on duty, had to help Madame de Montesquieu 
carry him to the carriage. An instinct of repugnance to this jour- 
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ney, the funeral of his political death, seemed to be revealed to 
the young prince. 

After this he was established at Vienna. The time had come 
when his already active intelligence demanded the care of a con- 
nected, methodical, and gradually developed education. The Em- 
peror of Austria was to confide this education, so delicate in many 
respects, to a man whose existence and character would justify the 
wisdom of his choice. At Maria Louisa’s request he designated 
Count Maurice de Dietrichstein, of one of the most illustrious 
families of the Empire, and who united great nobleness of senti- 
ments, and the elevation of a truly loyal character, with extensive 
and various information. By his high social position, and univer- 
sally acknowledged qualities, Count Dietrichstein merited the con- 
fidence of the monarch. Such a choice proved the importance the 
Emperor attached to the trust he thought he could only place in 
such worthy hands. 

M. Welli, together with M. Boos, head gardener at Schen- 
brunn, was chosen to accompany the commission to St. Helena, 
M. Welli was a scholar versed in the natural sciences, diligent in 
his labors, and consequently quite incapable of intriguing. At 
the moment of departure, however, M. Boos, the friend of Madame 
Marchand, mother of the first valet-de-cha‘abre of Napoleon, and 
attached to the immediate service of the young prince, charged 
Welli with a letter and small package directed to her son. The 
package inclosed, she said, a lock of his hair, which she begged 
him to give privately to Marchand, lest he should be deprived by 
the Governor’s severity of this remembrance of his mother’s ten- 
derness. 

When the expedition was within view of St. Helena, Baron 
Stirmer gave advice and orders to his suite conformably to the 
instructions he had received: he warned them that no letter or 
package was to be given directly to the French on the Island; that 
every thing was to be trusted to him, to be sent through the indis- 
pensable mediation of the Governor. He consequently ordered 
them to tell of every thing they had in their possession. Welli, 
fearing to disoblige M. Boos by breaking his promise, was silent, 
and when landed easily succeeded in giving Marchand the package 
which his mother sent him; on which occasion the Emperor Napo- 
leon had another féte like that of the picture. 

The intimacy immediately established between the Emperor of 
Austria and the young prince was touching. A secret instinct 
seemed to inform the child that his whole future existence was to 
be sheltered under the protection of his grandfather. The Empe- 
ror experienced the deep interest which a being so near to him 
must necessarily inspire, who though so young was the sport of 
an inconceivable destiny ; they never left one another. A play- 
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house, suited to the child’s age, was fixed in the Emperor’s apart- 
ment, who witnessed with delight the skill, the agility, and the 
transports of his merriment. The young duke penetrated even to 
the cabinet, where a monarch, one of the most skilful lawyers of 
his kingdom, was in the practice of himself determining, after 
careful and considerate examination, the petitions his subjects pre- 
sented to him, at audiences granted, without difficulty, to the hum- 
blest inhabitants of the Empire. The presence of the young 
prince was a relief amid these grave labors. His conversation in- 
terested his grandfather. The child spoke with entire confidence, 
for he was sure of receiving answers adapted to his understanding, 
and explanations made with that benevolent feeling which gives 
them so much attraction for all auditors. 

No difference was made between the Duke of Reichstadt and the 
young Archdukes of the family; he received the same care and the 
same proofs of tenderness; at court the same honours were paid 
him. 

Besides the signs of intelligence that the young prince gave, he 
manifested also steadiness and skill, as was remarked in several in- 
stances. The Italian General, Pino, had given the Emperor a young 
lion, recently taken from its dam. Too weak to be dangerous, it 
used to play with the goats in one of the parks of the menagerie 
of Schenbrunn, and drew public attention. People went to see and 
caress it like a playful dog. One day the Emperor, accompanied 
by his children and the young prince, went to see it; the youngest 
of the Archduchesses seemed alarmed, not at this animal, but at 
one of the goats which ran towards her in a threatening manner. 
“Do’nt be afraid,” said the child, skilfully seizing the goat by the 
horns, “I will prevent its approaching.” ‘Sce,” said the Emperor, 
smiling, “‘he is very young, but he already knows how to take hold 
of a dilemma.”’ 

In the year 1819, the Persian Ambassador, Mirza Abul Hassan 
Chan, made his entry into Vienna, and placed at the feet of the Em- 
peror and Empress the presents his sovereign sent them. Among 
these precious objects, which consisted mostly of cashmeres, was 
the picture of a Persian Monarch richly framed with a greenish 
Chinese stone, a voluminous manuscript of the poet Feth Ali, com- 
posed of forty thousand distichs, and entitled the Book of the King 
of Kings, in imitation of the famous poem of Ferdussi; and above 
all the scimitar of Timur, celebrated in Europe under the name of 
Tamerlane. Abul Hassan, then Ambassador, now Prime Minister, 
of Persia, was a man of intelligence and information, but having 
many peculiarities of behaviour, and especially an extreme assur- 
ance. He had visited several European Courts. At London, Law- 
rence had taken his picture for the King of England; finding that 
painter at Vienna, he hastened to visit him at his workshop, accom- 
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panied by M. de Hammer, the Court Interpreter. The Duke of 
Reichstadt being curious to see the Persian, went to Lawrence’s at 
the sametime. Abul Hassan was presented to him, and immediate- 
ly began to converse in English with Count Dietrichstein, giving 
vent to all the petulant vivacity of his character. Struck by his 
strange and noisy manner, the young duke, who was then eight 
years old, said very gravely :—‘‘ That is a lively Persian; my pre- 
sence does not seem to impose the least restraint on him.” 

At this age the child was remarkably handsome; he spoke with 
ease and with the accent peculiar to Parisians. We delighted to 
hear him express in the naif language of his age very just 
thoughts and observations. It was necessary he should be early 
accustomed to the German tongue: he would hear it constantly 
spoken around him; he ought to understand what was said in his 
presence, and profit by such means of instruction. But when we 
tried to make him pronounce some German words he made deter- 
mined and desperate resistance ; as if in speaking that language, 
he feared he was abdicating his title of Frenchman. Considering 
his age he kept fora long time to this resolution, which, however, 
eventually yielded; when he learnt German with wonderful facility, 
and soon spoke it in the Imperial family. It was truly a plea- 
sure to superintend the ready labor of his young imagination. 
His very faults showed quick intelligence and deep reflection. He 
reasoned by analogy and ingenious etymological observations. 
There was very early in his young head a reasoning power highly 
interesting to perceive. 

From this time he manifested his different characteristics—kind 
to inferiors, amiable to his governors, but without much display 
of attachment. He obeyed from conviction, but always began by 
trying resistance. He liked to be striking. 

It was evident he generally thought much more than he said. 
A temper which might have rendered him deceitful was to be sub- 
dued, and we succeeded by dint of assiduous care and with diffi- 
culty. He received our reprimands with firmness; but whatever 
displeasure they gave him, never bore any ill-will. He always 
finished by agreeing to the justice of what was represented to him. 
When during the day there had been a coolness between us, owing 
to some severe lesson, that evening on taking leave he was always 
the first to offer a friendly hand, begging us to pardon him, and for- 
get his faults. 

There was one distinct feature in his character; he could not 
bear to be deceived; he likewise disliked tales and fables. Morali- 
ty could not persuade him in that way; he was invincible to such 
narration: it is false, he would say, what then can it be good for? 

His extreme curiosity as to his past situation, his father’s history, 
his actual existence, and the causes of his fall, embarrassed us every 
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day: evasive answers could not satisfy him, while it was a punish- 
ment for us; at last the Emperor arrived. We hastened to impart 
to him the questions the child constantly put to us, begging him to 
give orders respecting them. The Emperor answered :—* Truth is 
to be the basis of the prince’s education ; you are to answer freely 
all his questions; that is the best and the only way to quiet his ima- 
gination, and inspire him with that confidence which you require in 
order to guide him.”’ At first he interrogated us with eargerness 
and surprising affluence of ideas. Being authorized to answer 
him, we did it with great freedom. As the Emperor had foreseen, 
after a few days he was satisfied with this kind of conversation, 
and then he became calmer and more reserved on the subject. 
What seems incredible is, that at no age, and under no circum- 
stances, did we ever hear him express a regret as to his former 
situation ; but, as already said, his words were far from revealing all 
the secrets of his soul. Afterwards we saw that he appreciated 
the faults his father committed, but never uttered one word about 
them. 

The news of the death of Napoleon was brought to Vienna by 
a courier of Messrs. Rothschild. Count Dietrichstein had been 
obliged to go to Wurtzburg. The Emperor commissioned me to 
announce this mournful event to the young prince, who had just 
attained his tenth year. It was on the twenty-second of July, at 
Schenbrunn; in the same place, on the same day, where he him- 
self, eleven years after, expired, that I informed him of the close 
of his father’s existence; he wept bitterly, and his grief lasted 
several days. M. de Foresti, said he to me, my father, when he 
died, little thought that I should receive from you such affectionate 
care and so many proofs of attachment. The prince alluded toa 
circumstance in my life which I had related to him, in the cam- 
paign of 1809. Being taken prisoner at Ratisbon, I was conducted, 
with several other Austrian officers, into the Emperor Napoleon’s 
presence, when he was on horseback surrounded by his numerous 
staff, among whom were several marshals, and he was very much 
agitated. 

We continued to occupy the prince with the study of modern 
languages and literature. He had during sometime a skilful pro- 
fessor, Mr. Podevin, of whom death robbed us before the close of 
this part of his education. With him he studied deeply the French 
classics, analyzed and appreciated them in their most perfect works. 
He had cultivated his memory by learning many fragments of the 
Henriad, the tragedies of Racine and Corneille. The masculine ge- 
nius of Corneille struck him, though in general he was insensible 
to the charms of poetry. He loved nothing but truth and elevated 
thoughts; and could not understand the merit of mere harmony of 
expression, or the powerful attraction of a well turned rhyme. 
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Among French authors he preferred La Bruyére, whose Charac- 
teristics he read and pondered much, admiring the depth of his 
observations, which predilection belonged essentially to the tone 
of his mind. Distrustful, perhaps because of his position, which 
he judged with discernment, he scrutinized men, he knew how to 
interrogate and examine them. His opinions were generally se- 
vere; but we were often obliged to acknowledge the truth and just- 
ness of his remarks. The prince also occupied himself attentive- 
ly and successfully with German literature. Among the poets, he 
preferred Gethe and Schiller. His taste led him to read with in- 
terest the voluminous writings of Schmidt, Miller, and our cele- 
brated historians. 

Endowed with great dexterity in bodily exercises he was active 
and skilful in all games with children of his age, especially the 
young Archduke Francis, who was his usual companion. He was 
accustomed, when very young, to ride on horseback, and acquired 
great skill in that exercise, of which he was very fond. 

His decided taste for a military life induced his grandfather to 
yield to his wish to wear a uniform; even before he attained his 
seventh year he wore the dress of a soldier. He studied tactics 
with zeal and application; and when to reward him for his good 
conduct. and exactness in evolutions, the insignia of the rank of 
sergeant was bestowed on him, his joy was excessive, he ran and 
boasted to his young friends of the promotion he had gained by his 
merit, and he afterwards passed through the grades of the military 
hierarchy and learnt in them the minutest details of service. 

He was always averse to being treated like a child. I remember 
to have heard an anecdote on this subject that shows his disposition. 
Every spring the Emperor gave a féte in the magnificent green- 
houses he had built near his palace. Here in the midst of al] the 
riches of the vegetable world, tables were spread around at which 
were seated the Empress and the ladies she had invited, the men 
moving about on the space that separated them from the flowers by 
which they were surrounded. The Duke of Reichstadt had just 
attained his twelfth year. The remarkable growth which prov- 
ed so fatal to him had not appeared; but the beauty of his features 
was distinguished. The Empress called him to her, and caressing 
him desired to place him among the ladies, but he blushed and re- 
fused to sit down, saying very gravely, “my place should be among 
the men.” 

He was always so remarkable for thought, that properly speaking 
he had no childhood. Living with persons older than himself, he 
seemed to take pleasure in their conversation. Without being at 
all extraordinary in early youth, his intelligence was nevertheless 
precocious; his repartee was as quick as it was just; he expressed 
himself with precision, and in terms remarkable for their propriety 
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and elegance. Thoroughly acquainted with the theories of the 
French and German languages, he wrote generally with purity and 
finish, but sometimes in a negligent style that affected even his or- 
thography, and which was in direct contradiction to his real infor- 
mation and extensive and assiduous reading. 

The Emperor, busied with the moral developement of his grand- 
son, confided the care of initiating him into the policy and philoso- 
phy of history to the man, who, by his long experience, elevated 
station, and great information, was best calculated to fulfil the 
wishes of the monarch. Prince de Metternich was charged to give 
to the Duke of Reichstadt an exact and complete history of Napo- 
leon. 

He was at all times surrounded by numerous and active conspi- 
racies. It was therefore necessary to keep him from contact with 
persons whose intentions were suspicious. This watchfulness, of 
which he was aware, and the motives for which he fully appreciated, 
was necessary for many reasons. Otherwise we may suppose how 
many intriguing men would have profited by such facility to display 
for their own advantage their officious zeal and crooked counsels. 
What is not allowed to any prince, could not be tolerated for the 
Duke of Reichstadt. In several instances when talking of the 
great memory of Napoleon, his personal situation, his future exist- 
ence, and the efforts that would be made to draw him into political 
parties and movements, he said to the Emperor and Prince Metter- 
nich,—“ The aim of my life is, not to be unworthy of my father’s 
glory. I shall consider that I attain this high aim if, as much as in 
me lies, I succeed in appropriating to myself some of his fine quali- 
ties, endeavouring to avoid the rocks on which they wrecked him. 
I should fail in the duties which his memory imposes on me, if I 
become the sport of faction, and the tool of intriguers,—the son of 
Napoleon can never condescend to pl’, the part of an adventurer.” 

The first impression this wonderful young man made on me 
greatly surpassed the favorable idea which, according to common 
opinion I had formed of his capacity. I did not expect to find, in 
such extreme youth, penetration and solidity of character in so 
great a degree. It was my happiness to inspire him with as much 
confidence as he created interest and attachment in me; in talking 
to me, he seemed to wish to open his heart, and he explained his 
present feeling by saying, that I was the man of his choice. From 
the beginning of our relationship I endeavoured to give him frank 
and sincere advice, and afterwards lost no opportunity of telling 
him of his faults. I reproached him with levity, as opposed to his 
usual severe sense of right,—a common want of application to things 
of which he did not think. I told him that one of the most useful 
and indispensable studies for him, was early to accustom himself to 
conquer his desires, and that he should remove all obstacles that 
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might impede the complete developement of his intellectual facul- 
ties. He was grateful to me for this advice, and seemed disposed 
to profit by it. 

‘‘ What remembrance have they of my father in Egypt?” said he 
to me. 

‘They think of him as a meteor that passed dazzlingly over the 
country.” 

‘“‘I can suppose such an opinion on the part of Ibrahim and Me- 
hemet Ali, whose elevated mind was capable of forming such a 
judgment,—but the people who had to support the miseries of war 
are they not resentful?” 

‘“‘Since then the enmity to Napoleon has given way to other en- 
mities: there only remains a great admiration for his memory. 
The hatred between the Turks and Arabs is so active that present 
suffering has quite destroyed the memory of what was undergone 
at another time.” 

“I can understand that explanation; but in general the multitude 
considers a great man as it looks at a fine picture, without being 
able to give an account of what constitutes its merit; consequently 
the traces left in their memory are quickly effaced. It is only su- 
perior minds that can judge, appreciate and remember great men.” 

The habitual topic of our conversation was his military studies. 
Plutarch was a favorite author; he had thought of his writings, and 
loved to talk to me of the great men of antiquity, whom he judged 
with remarkable discernment. The solid and creative talent of 
Cesar he preferred to the dazzling triumphs of Alexander; but of 
all great captains he most admired Hannibal. 

“You have,” said I to him, “a noble course before you. Austria 
is your adopted country, you may by your talents prepare yourself 
to be of great future service to her.’”’ He answered in these re- 
markable words. ‘I know it as well as you: I must not think of 
troubling France; I will not be an adventurer; I am not to be the 
tool and sport of liberalism. ‘To tread in the footsteps of Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, would be a noble ambition for me; but how pre- 
pare myself for such a part? how attain such a height?—I wish to 
have around me men whose talents and experience will furnish me 
the means of completing such an honorable course. ”’ 

The Revolution of 1830 had a great effect on the Duke of Reich- 
stadt, and created in his mind an agitation and ferment that it was 
difficult for him to overcome. At the moment when recent and 
confused news of events at Paris left the result doubtful, and allow- 
ed us to believe in the possibility of the revolution, his first impulse 
was to say with vivacity, “I wish the Emperor would allow me to 
march with troops to the aid of King Charles X.” I have this fact 
from two persons nearly related to the Prince, both in an elevated 
social position, holding, nevertheless, directly opposite political 
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opinions. But in the position and at the age of the Duke of Reich- 
stadt, his opinions on this subject would not be consistent; they 
changed and succeeded one another with a rapidity that saddened 
and exhausted him. 

The warlike preparations to which the Revolution had every 
where given rise, the conversation of military men who expected 
soon to enter upon a campaign, the newspapers and public speak- 
ers assuming from day to day a more threatening aspect, acted 
strongly upon his youthful imagination. Desire to take an active 
part in an approaching war was a passion which, increasing with 
the fluctuations of his mind, brought him often to a state of the 
most painful distraction. 

**To be a soldier, and inactive whilst all around me is in motion, 
that,” said he, ‘* would be a shocking situation; on the other hand 
to take part in a war of aggression against France! what would be 
thought of me? But victory alone settles men’s opinions ; success is 
the essential condition of popularity as well as glory. I will only 
bear arms in case France attacks Austria; my duty would then be 
to defend my adopted country.” A moment afterward, he said to me 
with great emotion,—* and yet the will of my father imposes on me 
a duty that must govern all the actions of my life.” 

In the private circles and at the court balls he was regarded with 
great interest. His situation attracted general notice, his wit, his 
easy conversation, the vivacity of his repartees, the elegance of his 
dress and manners, his graceful figure, the beauty of his features, 
secured him marked success. The women towards whom in gene- 
ral he was amiable and gallant, were always attentive tohim. He 
confided to me that his heart was prepossessed with the charms and 
lively intelligence of a young and beautiful woman, the Countess 

. whom he had met several times at court, whose conversa- 
tion had interested him, and who appeared flattered by his atten- 
tions. I saw how dangerous for him was a passion which would 
not only distract him from his labors and his duties, but might ex- 
pose him to a reputation for levity which it was important to pre- 
vent. I told him so; he listened with interest; and after several re- 
lapses, of which he frankly told me, he completely conquered a pas- 
sion which might have placed him in a mortifying and embarrass- 
ing situation, and in many respects could not fail of being fatal 
to him. 

Marshal Marmont being at Vienna towards the end of the year 
1830, Count Dietrichstein informed him of the Prince’s wish to see 
him, and that he might meet him that evening at a ball at the Eng- 
lish Ambassador’s. The Marshal went there, and saw the Duke, 
who was eagerly seeking him. Count Dietrichstein told the Mar- 
shal he would present him to the Prince, whom they approached 
immediately. 
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** Marshal,” said the Duke of Reichstadt, “I cannot tell you what 
pleasure it gives me to see one of the most illustrious generals 
who fought under my father’s orders; you particularly, who were 
his aid-de-camp in his first campaigns; you were with him in 
Italy, you followed him to Egypt and Germany. I have studied 
his history with deep attention, and have many questions to ask 
you, concerning facts about which I wish to be enlightened.”” “Iam 
at your orders, my Lord,” replied the Marshal. During this time 
every eye was attentive, all wishing to listen to a conversation they 
could not overhear, but in which the Prince appeared very ani- 
mated, and the Marshal much moved. Curiosity was roused from 
the beginning; every one desired to witness the public meeting be- 
tween the son of Napoleon and one of the most distinguished offi- 
cers of his army, and what effect the conversation of the ancient 
companion in arms of his father would have on the young Prince. 

Taking advantage of a movement in the ball room, the Marshal 
left the Duke for an instant, and approaching Prince Metternich, 
informed him of his question, saying that, before he answered, he 
wanted to be sure that he complied with the wishes of the Emperor. 

“Marshal,” said the Prince to him, “the wishes of the Emperor 
are, that the Duke of Reichstadt should know the truth; to conceal 
it from him would be impolitic, and, 1 think, even criminal. ” 

At the Prince’s request the Marshal’s conversations were changed 
into lectures on the military theory of Napoleon’s campaigns. 
They took place regularly, and without interruption, for three 
months. The youth listened to them with lively interest, his eyes 
sparkling with intelligence; in his penetrating look the Marshal 
discovered the eyes and soul] of Napoleon. He followed him with 
insatiable avidity. His remarks were just and concise, his questions 
showed a quick apprehension, but he made them rarely, for he 
avoided interrupting instructions which absorbed all his faculties. 
Whenever an appeal was made to his memory it was found infallible, 
as wellas his judgment. His correctness attached him particularly 
to the first campaigns of Napoleon, which also served as the foun- 
dation for the Marshal’s lessons. 

According to the custom of the members of the Imperial family, 
who devote themselves to military service, the Duke of Reichstadt 
had passed through all the lower ranks; he had thus learnt all 
military details with a zeal it was constantly necessary to moderate, 
that it might not be hurtful to his studies. 

The fifteenth June, 1831, he was named Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
took the command of a battalion of Hungarian infantry, of Giulay, 
then in garrison at Vienna. He entered on his new duties with 
greatardor. Polite, kind, anticipating the officers’ wishes, behaving 
to them more like their companion than their Prince, he soon exer- 
cised over them an influence which he knew how to gain over all 
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who surrounded him. His whole life passed in the study of theories, 
maneuvring in the field and in the barracks. 

I admire his military passion and intelligence, said Count Hart- 
mann to me; but from the fourth day of his command his voice 
was hoarse, at which I was not surprised, for that effect is common 
on all who are not in the habit of commanding a long line, even the 
most robust. Consequently I did not think I ought to prevent his 
continuing in the service. At this time there were no perceptible 
signs of disease, though undoubtedly even then he bore the germs 
of the terrible malady under which he finally sunk. Some slight 
and frequent attacks of cough, the continuation of his hoarseness 
and weakness after fatigue, seemed to me evident signs of a consti- 
tution that required attentive watching and constant care; but the 
Prince persisted in attributing his debility to not being accustomed 
to much bodily exercise. Activity alone, said he, can cure the evil 
caused by too long and uninterrupted application to sedentary pur- 
suits. With incredible strength of character, he carefully con- 
cealed every indication of phthisical indisposition, so much did he 
fear that the knowledge of his real situation would decide his return 
to a peaceful and quiet life. 

In the spring of 1831 the Prince entered on his military career. 
From that time he rejected all my advice; I was only the spectator 
of an unmeasured zeal and unlimited eagerness for his new pursuits. 
From that time he thought he was only to listen to the passion 
which dragged on his feeble body through privations and labors 
entirely beyond his strength. He would have thought it disgrace- 
ful and cowardly to complain when under arms. Besides, in his eyes 
I had wronged him by retarding his military career. He feared my 
observations might again interrupt it. And though in all our social 
relations he treated me with extreme kindness, as his physician he 
never told mea word of truth. I could not induce him to try again 
the muriatic baths and mineral waters, that had been so useful to 
him the year before. He had not time, he said. 

Several times I found him in his barracks overcome with fatigue. 
One day particularly, I found him lying on a sofa exhausted, almost 
fainting, and unable then to deny the distressing state to which he 
was reduced. “I owe a grudge,” said he, ‘to this miserable body 
that cannot follow the will of my soul.” “It is, indeed, unfortu- 
nate,” said I, ‘that your Highness cannot change your body as 
you do your horses when they are fatigued. But I implore you, 
my Lord, to remember that you have an iron soul in a crystal 
body, and that a wilful abuse of it cannot fail of being fatal to you.” 

His life then was wasting away. He slept scarcely four hours, 
though naturally he required much sleep ; he eat scarcely any thing, 
His whole existence was centred in riding and military exercise. 
He took no rest. His height increased; he became gradually 
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thinner, and his complexion of a livid hue. ‘To my questions he 
always answered “I am perfectly well.” 

One day we were talking on the important subject of religion; 
he spoke of it in a touching manner. The sophistry of certain 
works, and the conduct of some individuals, had cast a shadow of 
doubt over his mind; but his soul was religious. If he spoke of 
his doubts it was as a man who feels the necessity of attacking and 
conquering them. I had published an account of my travels in the 
Holy Land. He grew warm while talking of these biblical remem- 
brances, and his heart, usually so firm, seemed like metal in a state 
of fusion, which becomes malleable against its nature. 

‘My reading,”’ said he,—*‘ and some examples I have had under 
my eyes,—have thrown me into uncertainty. The sight of minute 
practice carried to excess, sometimes to superstition, and moreover 
at variance in the same individuals with their moral conduct, has 
had an unhappy effect on me. But my father, after the example of 
every legislator who preceded him, has loudly proclaimed that reli- 
gion is the indispensable foundation of every social edifice. What 
is so necessary to human society must be right. This appealed to 
my reason: and what an appeal to my heart, when religious reflec- 
tions are continually in my intimate acquaintance with the Empe- 
ror! With him religion is not merely a word on his lips, but a 
thought in his soul. It is the vital principle, the effect of which 
is constantly seen. Whether he prays, or speaks, or acts, I always 
find in him the same deeply religious man. This constant sight has 
happily spoken to me in a way I understand. I have understood, I 
have felt, all that is sublime in religion being able to enlighten one 
amidst the uncertainty and darkness that surround him.” 

M. de Prokesch told me that on the thirteenth of January, 1832, 
he found him agitated; he had been invited to a ball at Marshal 
Maison’s, and was vexed about it. ‘I have asked the Emperor,” 
said he, “if it is necessary I should go: he allows me to do as I 
please. I have no reason to complain of the Marshal, but it is 
impossible that decently I should be at Louis Philippe’s Ambassa- 
dor’s, at the very time when he is issuing against me a decree of 
exile and proscription. There would be an inconsistency in such 
a situation which might shock all who witnessed it, and which un- 
doubtedly would injure me seriously. ” 

The Duke of Reichstadt, vexed at being deprived of his military 
avocations, tried to conceal his sufferings; he was firmly resolved 
not to be sick, and though he had entire confidence in the talents 
of Doctor Malfettis, and honored him with his affections, he en- 
deavoured by his answers to get rid of his attentions, and refused 
to submit to the prescriptions that had been so salutary to him.” 

The doctor, in his vexation, said to him one day, “as a good and 
and amiable Prince, I have for you the truest affection, but I do not 
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like you as a patient.” ‘And I,” said the Prince, “love you as a 
man of learning and intelligence, but you know I hate physic.” 

The Princes of the Imperial family are obliged to receive the 
viaticum in the presence of the Court. It was feared to inform the 
Duke of Reichstadt that the time had come for him to fulfil this 
last duty. The Court prelate Michel Wagner, who had instructed 
him while a child, did not feel able to propose it to him. The 
Archduchess Sophia, who had given the young Prince so many 
proofs of tender and affectionate interest, took upon herself to 
conceal this terrible truth from him by persuading him to unite 
their prayers, he for his cure, she for her approaching accouche- 
ment. The ceremony was performed in the midst of a sad and 
numerous assembly, who were present at the sacrifice, though the 
Prince was not aware of it. What a sight! the union of these 
two members of the Imperial family at the foot of the altar; one 
pale, exhausted, almost expiring, receiving the sacrament of death 
when hardly on the threshold of life; the Archduchess, in all the 
brilliancy of beauty, youth, and maternity, preparing herself by 
this religious act to consecrate the birth of her second child. It 
was of a deeply touching character, the reflection which thus 
united in one prayer life and death, the cradle and the tomb. 

The Prince grew perceptibly weaker and worse every day; he 
was sometimes carried to an enclosure in the gardens of Schen- 
brunn, and there placed on a balcony that projected from his apart- 
ment, that he might enjoy the air which his lacerated breast now 
breathed with great difficulty. Soon he could not leave his bed. 
He was in that state fluctuating between hope and despair, which is 
the characteristic symptom of his complaint; but when he spoke to 
us of his approaching death, it was with the immoveable firmness 
of a brave man. 

On the evening of the twenty-first of July, Doctor Malfettis in- 
formed us that he feared the worst the following night. Baron 
Moll never left his chamber, but unknown to him, for he could not 
bear any one should stay with him at night. For some time he 
seemed to be dying. ‘Towards half past three he raised himself on 
his couch, and exclaimed, “I am sinking! Iam sinking!” (Ich gehe 
unter) Baron Moll and his valet de chambre took him in their arms, 
and tried to calm him. ‘Mother! mother!” were his last words. 
Hoping that it was only a passing weakness, Baron Moll hesitat- 
ed to send for the Archduchess; but when he saw the Prince’s fea- 
ture becoming fixed and deathlike, he trusted him to the valet, and 
ran to call the grandmaitresse of Maria Louise and the Archduke 
Francis, whom the Prince had asked to be with him in his last 
moments. Maria Louise thought herself able to stand by her ex- 
piring son, but she fell kneeling at his bedside. The Duke of 
Reichstadt could not speak; his dimmed eye fixed on his mother 
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tried to express to her the feelings his lips had not life to utter. 
The prelate then pointing towards Heaven, he raised his eyes in 
answer to the thought. At eight minutes past five he expired with- 
out a struggle, in the same chamber which the triumphant Napoleon 
had occupied, in the same place where, for the last time dictating 
peace as a conqueror, he slept amid all the illusions of victory, 
promising himself a glorious marriage and the eternity of his dyn- 
asty. It was the twenty-second July the anniversary of the act 
which had given to the Duke of Reichstadt his last name and title, 
the anniversary of the day on which the Prince learnt at Schen- 
brunn the death of Napoleon. 

On the coffin was the following inscription: 

“To the memory of Joseph Frangois Charles, Duke of Reichstadt, 
son of Napoleon, Emperor of the French, and of the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa of Austria, born at Paris, twentieth March, 1812, sa- 
luted in his cradle by the title of King of Rome. In the flower of 
his youth, and endowed with every fine quality of mind and body, 
of an imposing stature, noble and agreeable features, elegant in his 
language, remarkable for his military information and aptitude, he 
was attacked with a phthisis and died in the Emperor’s castle at 
Schenbrunn near Vienna, the twenty-second July, 1832.” 

Unfortunate Prince, when in agony you slowly approached the 
tomb, you exclaimed, “‘so young alas! must I end a useless and ob- 
scure life?’ My birth and my death—they are my history.” Ah! 
your life did not close without fame, though deprived of the peril- 
ous honors of power, the terrible brilliancy of battles, without great 
events, but not great qualities. Your existence furnishes, by its con- 
trast with the prodigious life of your father, one of the most elo- 
quent pages of history, perhaps the most worthy of our meditations, 
That being is not extinguished without glory which learns how to 
conquer the love and regrets of the Imperial family, and of a peo- 
ple whom the author of your being crushed under the power of his 
victories. The lamentations of the people of Vienna escorting to 
the tomb of the Czars the coffin of the son of Napoleon, is a noble 
funeral oration. The tears shed at your funeral are preferable to 
those drawn by victory: for victory draws more than tears. 

If, to give the world one of its sublimest lessons, heaven chose 
that your premature end should be the termination of a great sacri- 
fice, at least it took care to adorn the victim with such high quali- 
ties and precious gifts, as rendered him worthy of the oblation, and 
consecrated him forever in the memory of mankind. 





